Mexican Revolutionary School Teacher 


This detail from the frescoes by Diego Rivera in the Ministry of Education, 
Mexico City, shows one of the missionary school teachers who travel to the 
farthest mountain pueblas in the campaign against illiteracy. 
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For Co-education in India 


O-EDUCATION in the institutions of 
higher education in India may result 


from the discussion now before the 


Baroda University Commission of in- 
cluding women in the University. Opin- 


ion was expressed that there should be 


a separate college for women students, 
against which it was argued that, cer- 
tainly at the outset, the number of women 
students would be so small as to make the 
provision of a highly qualified and suffi- 
cient staff impossible, thus gravely handi- 
capping the students. Another opinion 
expressed was strongly in favor of a 
mixed university, as only by associating 
freely with men can women gain the 
broader outlook on life which at present 
they lack. The commission seemed in 
favor of the latter view, and it is probable 


that a system of mixed classes and sepa- 
rate residence, with special classes in sub- | 
jects which only women would require, | 


will be fixed and possibly later develop 


into separate colleges. On the question 


of different degrees for men and women, 
suggested as lower in standard for women, 


the commission was unanimously opposed 


to any such differentiation. 
Women’s Freedom in India 


OMEN are assuming more freedom 


and more responsibility in public 
affairs in India, but many young women 
are attempting to enter business and the 


professions without sufficient education 


and preparation. So declares Mary E. 


Rutherford, who has devoted twenty-one 


years to service in India and who has just 
returned to the Foreign Division office of 


the National Board of the Young Women’s: 


Christian Association of the United 
States. Miss Rutherford was general sec- 
retary in Bombay and district secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Calcutta, Simla, Delhi and Malaya. 

The working girl in India, according 
to Miss Rutherford, is usually not a na- 
tive Indian girl. Many Indian men are 
engaged in clerical work, with the result 
that competition is keen and girls who 
wish to hold clerical positions must have 
the best of preparation. In this the Asso- 
ciation is aiding with classes in commer- 
cial training. _ 

Bombay differs from other Oriental 
cities, Miss Rutherford says. It has a 
large Parsee population and Parsee wom- 
en have as much freedom as women of the 


European races. Hindu, Mohammedan, 


Japanese, Jewish, and Christian women, 
however, flock to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association as well as Parsees. 


Feminist Notes 


Woman Mentioned for Cabinet 


RS. HENRY MOSCOWITZ, head of — 


the New York Democratic State 
Committee’s publicity bureau, and known 
to be “right-hand-man” to Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith, is mentioned in Henry F. 
Pringle’s “Alfred E. Smith, A Critical 
Study” as a possible member. of the Cabi- 
net of the United States in the event of 
the selection of the New York Governor 
to the office of President of the United 
States. 


Women in Orchestra 


IXTEEN women are members of the 
78-piece orchestra of the Queens Hall 
concerts, which this year is under the con- 


trol of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 


tion. 


Panaman Woman Lawyer Here 
LARA GONZALES, the only woman 
lawyer in Panama, and a leading 


_ Feminist, is in the United States studying 


American laws, particularly American 


penal laws and institutions with reference 


to their application to women and chil- 
dren. Sefiorita Gonzales is working un- 


der a special commission from the Pana- 


ma Government. 


She Didn't Pay Alimony on Time 
AISY M. LORENTZEN of Los Ange- 
les, California, was declared in con- 


tempt of court on September 27 because 


of her failure to pay alimony to her di- 


vorced husband. Her ex-husband, H. J. 


Lorentzen, obtained an award of $50 a 
month alimony, and when $200 was over- 
due, the court ordered immediate pay- 


ment. When she did not pay, and it was 


shown that she had $4,000 in the bank, 
she was cited for contempt of court. Yet 
many of the discriminations against 
women are based on the theory that men 
support and protect them! 


For Women on Commissions 


HE Australian Federation of Women 

Voters has been carrying on a vigor- 
ous campaign for the appointment of 
women on the Child Endowment Commis- 
sion and the Commission on the Federal 
Constitution. The former commission 
will study the possible effects upon in- 
dustry and Australia generally of a plan 


for child endowment, and the latter com- . 


mission will study the working of the 
Federal Constitution since the Australian 
commonwealths were federated, and will 
propose changes in the Constitution. The 
Prime Minister and the Conference of the 
State Premiers were deputized by the 
Australian Federation of Women Voters. 


Barnard Asks $3,000,000 


N seeking $3,000,000 to meet the “im- 

mediate and pressing needs” of Bar- 
nard College, Dean Virginia C. Gilder- . 
sleeve, in her annual report to President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University, describes as follows the func- 
tions and needs of higher education for 
women as she sees it: 

“For the last half century women’s 
energies in the academic world and in 


the professions have been largely occu- 


pied in battering open, or sometimes per- 
suading open, the doors of opportunity. 
To the pioneers who opened for the sex 
the chances for higher education and for 
professional work, we owe deep gratitude, 
but now we should turn our attention in 
another direction. The doors are for the 
most part entirely open. 

“The task now facing women is to show 
that they deserve these opportunities that 
have been given them. They must demon- 
strate this by producing some absolutely 
first-trade work. Let them forget that they 
have ever been a martyred sex, struggling 


against handicaps and obstacles; let them 


take the opportunities now open to them 
as human beings and produce work as 
good as that of the best men. : 

“Could we in this country develop with- 
in the next ten years two or three Mme. 
Curies it would do more than any amount 
of general argument to obtain for women 


the professorships that they desire in 


co-educational universities. 

“In order that women may achieve ab- 
solutely first rate work in the field of 
productive scholarship, it is essential that 
the most promising students should be 
discovered when they are fairly young, 
stimulated, and aided to go on with ad- 
vanced study and research. Many of them 
need financial assistance.” | 


Farm Work Recognized 


HE French Government has awarded 

the Cross of the Legion of Honor to 
Mme. Hamant, a widow 67 years old, who 
has run a farm at Gubestroff, near Nancy, 
for twenty-one years. Mme. Hamant, the 
mother of nine children, lost her husband 
twenty-one years ago, but with the aid of 
her oldest daughter and a 17-year-old son, 
she continued to cultivate her farm with- 
out outside assistance, The official notice 
of the honor concludes: “For the activity 


and dignity of her life she deserves to be 
cited as an example.” 


Woman Fire Chief 


RS. W. J. BRANNON, Silver 

Springs, Maryland, is the only wom- 

an chief of a fire department in the United 
States. 
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La Revue de la Femme 


FILE of the new French monthly, | 


La Revue de la Femme,* has been 

received by Equant Ricuts. Here 
is a magazine of Feminism and of fashion, 
as well as of art and domestic affairs. Its 
managing director is Anthippe Couchoud, 
member of the International Advisory 
Council of the National Woman’s Party. 
It is therefore natural that the numbers 
which have appeared contain much of 
especial interest to American Feminists. 


The department, “Our Rights,” in the 


second number is devoted to a vivacious 
account of the defense of industrial 
equality by Andrée Lehmann at the Con- 
gress of Women’s Rights, which was pre- 
sided over by Maria Verone, another mem- 


ber of the International Advisory Council. — 


_ Among its many other departments are 
“Fiction and Poetry,” “Our Sports,” 
“Our Children,” “Our Clothes,” “Our 
Evenings: Music, the Theatre, the Cine- 
ma,” “Books,” “The Arts,” and “Travel.” 

Every month, under the _ heading, 
“Woman and Life,” Marcel Prévost of the 
Académie Francaise contributes an edi- 
torial, Feminist in tone. Some of his 
topics have been the Italian decree pro- 
_hibiting women from studying philosophy, 
a proposal for a board of women literary 
censors, and “feminine art,” in connection 
with which he urges women artists not 
to copy men. 


On the staff of contributors are Henri 
de Régniers, André de Fouquiéres, the 
Baroness de Brimont, the Countess de 


Noailles, and others as well known. The 


The International Alliance 


LEANOR A. CALNAN of the Massa- 
chusetts State Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party has written a letter to 
the International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, which 
reads in part as follows: 


“16 Brown BSt., 
Methuen, Mass., 
August 27, 1927. 


“Mrs. Katherine Bompas, 
_ Headquarters Secretary. 
“International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, 190 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 
S. W. England. 


“I do not care to be a member of the 
International Alliance, since the Wom- 


By Katharine Ward Fisher 


chairman of the Board of Directors is 
Emma Anatole France, widow of the 


-famous writer. 


Under the general head, “Our Sisters 
in America,” Renée Jardin, professor of 
French literature at Wellesley College, 
has contributed four articles on the cam- 


/paign for the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. The first consists of an interview 


with Doris Stevens in Paris and a sketch 
of her activities in the Woman’s Party. 
The others are entitled, “Pioneers of 
Feminism,” “Militants of Feminism,” and 
“The War of the Banners.” They are 


illustrated with. portraits of Alice Paul 


and other Woman’s Party leaders. ‘Pio- 
neers of Feminism,” which tells of Susan 
B. Anthony’s arrest, trial, and convic- 
tion for casting a vote in 1872, has a 
delightful decorative headpiece composed 
of the tri-colored banners whose bearers 
were arrested for demanding the vote at 
the White House forty-five years later. 

In “Militants of Feminism,” Mlle. Jar- 


din says: “The Suffragist battalion found 


a marvelous general in the person of Alice 
Paul. * * * Without ever losing herself 
in useless words, she goes straight to the 
goal and forces the gate. Her argument 
is as concise as that of a business man, 
her energy untiring. She gives the im- 
pression of a granite dike against which 
waves break in vain.” 

In “The War of the Banners,” under a 
picture of Lucy Branham in prison uni- 


Correspondence 


an’s Party’s application for membership 
was turned down, believing as I do in 
industrial equality; but I will remain a 
subscriber for the International Woman 


Suffrage News. * * * 


“T am sorry the League of Nations is 
pledged to protective legislation for the 
woman in industry. With such a plenti- 
ful supply of labor throughout the world 


and; improved machinery increasing it 


every day, restrictive laws for women 
workers will tend to eliminate them from 


industry, in which case very soon women 


will have to take their nourishment by 
watching the men eat. | 


“When weaving and spinning were in 
the home that was woman’s place; now 
she must be, and always, where the work 
is. Married women always worked. To 
deny them a chance to work now because 
the work has moved out of the home is 


form addressing a street meeting, Mlle. 
Jardin writes, “The banners were mobil- 
ized for the defense of Feminism,” and 


“almost a thousand standards surged, 


violet, white, and gold, around the White 
House.” In June, “the banners were con- 
demned to death. * * * On the Fourth 
of July, the American Independence Day, 
and on the Fourteenth of July, the French 
Independence Day, the silent banners 
were borne to their station. ‘Liberty, 
equality, fraternity,’ declared the banner 
carried by Doris Stevens when prison 
opened for her. Truly, it is a fine record, 
that of these brave American women re- 
fusing to pay even the smallest fine im- 
posed on them, because they would not 
concede the idea that they were guilty. 
** * * * Hard times were before the 
energetic battalion of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, but the ideal which the temp- 
est could not extinguish burned high and 


clear in all their hearts.” 


’ The veterans of that picket-line of 1917 
must hope that French women, reading 
of our campaign, will be inspired to de- 
vise equally effective measures for win- 
ning their own suffrage fight. 

It is to be hoped also that La Revue 
de la Femme will have many American 
subscribers. It is so profusely illustrated 
that it tells much even to those who do 
not read the text. It offers an enjoyable 
way of keeping in touch with art, fashion, 
French home life, and French culture, 
and best of all, with our sisters of France. 


*La Revue de la Femme. Monthly Review. 25, 


Rue du Renard | Sead Subscription price in U. 8. A., 


60 francs ($2.4 


a direct attack on the institution of mar- 


riage. Pass maternity laws by all means 
but let us not place the burden of them 


on the labor of all womankind, young and 
old.” 


“Yours for justice, 
(Signed) Exmanor A. CaLnan.” 


The letter was also published in the 
Eagle-Tribune of Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts. 


Gertrude Atheston 


ERTRUDE ATHERTON writes, after 
reading an editorial on her novel, 


“The Immortal Marriage,” recently pub- — 


lished in Equat Ricuts: “Very many 
thanks for sending me a copy of Equar 
RicHts with an editorial on my book. 
That gratified me extremely, and I shall 
file it away with great pride.” 


— 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete gvoaned 
with men under the law in all human 

relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


{Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.1 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator Cuaries E. Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 


Sex Prejudice Hampers Men 


E HAVE always known how the prejudice of men against women has 
made more difficult the progress of women in industry, business, and . 
the professions. But now comes a physician and psychologist who 
tells us that it is frequently a cause of the failure of men in business, too. 
Smith Ely Jeliffe, M.D., associate editor of the Psychoanalytic Review, 
writing in the Herald-Tribune Sunday magazine, says: | 


“That sex prejudice may cause men themselves to fail is just as 
true, although not so obvious. As women reach higher positions in 
the world of business, there will be more men assistants to women 
executives. Thus the man whose sex fear makes him unable to work 
loyally under a woman often finds his way to advancement blocked. © 

“But this is not the most important way that sex prejudice hurts 
aman. The greatest danger comes to the fiber of his own personality, 
his character. Although he may not be—indeed often is not—con- 
scious that he is possessed by this type of fear, the unconscious work- 
ing of it hampers him at every turn, raises a multitude of anxieties 
which inhibit the full play of his mental powers. Sex prejudices, like 
other forms of préjudice, close his mind, make him unable to evaluate 
correctly suggestions which come to him from women or which con- 
cern women, make him self-conscious and irritable, and limit his pro- 

_ ductive imagination. The offices of America are choked with potential 
failures who do not know that sex prejudice is the carbon that is 
clogging their mental cylinders.” | : 


Then Dr. Jeliffe tells the story of a young man who inherited a profitable 
advertising business, much of the success of which was due to an exception- 
ally able woman copywriter. This young man’s prejudice against women 
caused him to take good accounts away from her to give them to inferior men, 


_ with the result that the woman was promptly employed by another agency, 


taking most of the best accounts with her. His business failed because of sex 
prejudice. | 

Dr. Jeliffe comments that this is by. no means an isolated case, and says 
that, in a less spectacular way, the experience of “Mr. B.” is being duplicated 
in hundreds of offices. 


His conviction is perfectly logical. Whenever an executive allows preju- 
dice on account of sex, or marriage, or other extraneous things to interfere 
with his choice of employees and his advancement of them, he hurts his busi- 
ness. Whenever a subordinate allows prejudice against the sex of his superior 
to interfere with his work, he hampers his own advancement. 


T IS not women who “bring sex into business.” Most business and pro- 
fessional women do everything possible to keep sex out of their business 
relations. Most of them are not sex-conscious—at least, while at work. 
And Dr. Jeliffe believes that “really big men recognize the ability of women 
and work with them without sex-consciousness,” and adds: 


“Sex prejudice, as I have said before, is rooted in fear, and not all 
men can throw it aside, by this or any other method, but to be able to 
do so ig one of the marks of a great executive.” 


An Unmarried to the 


E ARE glad to learn that the unmarried woman member of the Board 

\\/ of Education of Columbus, Ohio, vigorously protested against the 

rule recently adopted barring married women from employment as 
regular full-time teachers. : 


Juliet Sessions said, in voting against the resolution, “Merit and qualifica- 
tions alone should be the deciding factors in selecting a teacher.” 


But, according to the Columbus Evening Dispatch, Alice Arps, a married 
women member of the board, refused to vote or express herself on the pro- 
posal which was carried over Miss Sessions’ protest. 

All the men members of the board voted to bar the married women, and 
the superintendent of the schools, J. G. Collicott, who proposed the resolution, 
declared that there “should be but one head of the home as far as bread- 
winning goes.” 


Equal Right 
- 
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“How Indifferent Are Women Voters” 


HERE are always those to point to 

the failure of suffrage because, al- 

though there are no accurate sta- 
tistics on the number of women who vote 
in any election, it is variously estimated 
that only from 35 to 46.6 per cent. of the 
eligible women use their ballot. 

Yet, the United States did not fail 
as a republic just because only 25 per cent. 
of the eligible white male adults voted on 
the momentous and tumultously discussed 
question of. ratifying the Constitution. 
Charles and Mary Beard estimate in their 
book, “The Rise of American Civilization,” 
that one-sixth of the eligible voters sig- 
nified at the polls their approval of the 
Constitution adopted by the young repub- 
lie in 1788. | 

Today, after 150 years of enfranchise- 
ment, it is estimated that 67 to 75 per 
cent. of the ps male voters use their 
ballot in national elections, and, after 
seven years of enfranchisement, one-third 
or one-half, as variously estimated, of the 
eligible female voters participate in the 
national elections. 

Naturally, with means of communica- 
tion so greatly improved, with literacy so 
much more prevalent, we expect women to 
acquire the interest and the information 
and the urge to use their ballot much 
sooner than we could expect the men who 
were citizens of the infant republic. But 
it is also true that, with the growth of 
all these factors tending to increase an 
interest in elections, there has been a mul- 
tiplication of complex interests which 
compete with politics for the interest of 
the voter. Nor can it be said with any 
assurance that women have had presented 
to them by political parties or candidates 
for election any question so important as 
that of ratifying the Constitution under 
which they live. 

There was much greater need for “get- 
out-the-vote” campaigns in the latter 
eighteenth century than in the early 
twentieth century, it seems. For, accord- 
ing to the Beards, not more than one- 
sixth of the male voters took part in 
balloting for members of Congress in 
Maryland and Massachusetts on the his- 
toric occasion when for the first time 
these same voters had an opportunity to 
select their representatives in the legis- 
lative branch of their new Government. 

Nor are the studies made of the vote in 
national elections truly indicative of the 
interest of men or women in politics. In 
one-party States, many more people vote 
in the primaries than in the general elec- 
tions, for it is in the primaries that the 
candidates are really chosen and the 
issues really decided. I remember very 
well my first opportunity to cast a ballot 
in my native Democratic State, Texas. 
Once the primaries were over, there was 
no more campaign, no more interest in 


By Ruby A.. Black 
candidates or issues. The whole thing had 
been determined. I do not even remember 
whether or not I voted in the general elec- 
tions, while the whole primary campaign 
and the primary election are vivid memo- 
ries of hard campaigning and intensive 
work. | 


In other words, to make a true picture 


of the interest women are taking in poli- 


tics, the vote in the primaries should be 
studied in one-party States, and the vote 
in the general elections should be studied 
in the States where the two major parties 
are so nearly evenly divided that there are 
interesting and significant campaigns 
waged and real issues to be determined 
in the general elections. 


T is estimated by Hugh L. Keenleyside 

of Syracuse University that 49.3 per 
cent. of the total possible vote was cast 
in the 1920 national elections, and that 
67 per cent. of the total male eligibles 
voted, while only 35.1 per cent. of the total 
female eligibles voted. These are merely 
estimates, based on the previous percent- 
age of males voting, because women’s bal- 
lots and men’s ballots are not kept, 
counted, or recorded separately. Apply- 


_ ing the same method of estimating to the 


election of 1924, Professor Keenleyside 
estimates that only 35.3 per cent. of the 
women eligible took advantage of their 


ballot. 


In 1920, Illinois distinguished between 
the sexes in recording the vote, and there 
74.4 per cent. of the men voted and 46.6 


per cent. of the women voted. 


Simon Michelet, president of the Na- 
tional Get-Out-the-Vote Club, estimates 
that in forty-two States, omitting Ar- 


_kansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 


South Carolina, and Texas, women cast 
37 per cent. of the total number of votes 
in the Presidential election of 1920, his 
estimates being based chiefly on registra- 
tion records. He also estimates that 43 per 


cent. of the eligible women voted. Accord- 


ing to his State-by-State estimates, the 
women of the Mountain States made the 
best showing in 1920, casting 41 per cent. 
of the total vote, while the women of the 
three Middle Atlantic States made the 
lowest record (not counting the six South- 


ern States excluded), casting only 31.5 


per cent. of the vote. 


A house-to-house canvass made in 1923 
by students of the University of Chicago 
under the direction of Professor Charles 
E. Merriam revealed that 35 per cent. of 
the adult women and 63 per cent. of the 
eligible men voted, in the mayoralty elec- 
tion. Not half the adult female citizens 
in the city had established voting habits 
in the ten years women had been allowed 


to register for local elections, Professor 
Merriam comments. 


“General indifference” was found to be 


the cause of 33.4 per cent. of the failures 


to register and vote; “disbelief in wom- 
an’s voting” was given in 11.3 per cent. 
of the cases; “ignorance or timidity” ac- 


counted for 9.6 per cent.; and illness for 


7.7 per cent. Less than 2 per cent. gave 
as their reason the objection of their 
husbands, and less than one-half of 1 per 
cent. gave fear of disclosing their age as 
their reason for not voting. 


A study of non-voting conducted by Ben 
A. Arneson at Delaware, Ohio, in connec- 
tion with the Presidential election of 1924, 
revealed that 57.1 per cent. of the women, 
as compared with 72.9 per cent. of the 
men, voted in that election. | 

In the 1928 elections the following esti- 
mates are made of the number of men 


and women eligible to vote, based on the 
census figures: 


: Men Women 
Geographic Division eligible eligible . 
New England ........... 1,908,878 2,012,999 48.6 61. 
Middle Atlantic ...... 6,900,679 6,947,487 49.7 


West North Central.. 8,734,919 $8,496,255 651.6 48.4 
East North Central.. 6,655,285 6,878,280 61.0 49.0 
South Atlantic ........ 8,200,651 38,088,459 60.9 49.1 
East South Central.. 2,416,906 2,351,080 60.7 49.3 
West South Central.. 2,924,715 2,677,651 652.2 47.8 
Mountain .... 1,077,921 906,704 64.8 465.7 
1,954,864 1,756,226 62.6 47.4 


United States ......29,774,712 28,616,041 60.9 49.1 


Thus only in New England and the Mid- 


dle Atlantic States do women hold the 


balance of power, while in the United 
States as a whole the power of the vote 
is almost equally divided between men 
and women. 


HE National League of Women Voters 
has already intensified its campaign 
to “get out the vote” in preparation for 
the 1928 Presidential elections. A state- 
ment issued by Katharine Ludington, 
first vice-president of the League, on Sep- 
tember 18, said: 
“The most dangerous vote in this coun- 
try is the vote that is not used. 
“Perhaps if we would focus our atten- 
tion less on some vaguely ‘dangerous vote’ 
and more on the indifferent voter, we 
might come to grips with one of the actual 
dangers to the working of democracy. 


“The fact that voters must have some 
comprehension of public questions and 
must take part in settling them is the 
vitalizing challenge of democracy — but 
it is also its danger. We have set up, 
here in the United States, a remarkable 
experiment in representative government. 
The best brains of the past and the pres- 
ent have been expended on making the 
system perfect and on getting the right 
men to administer it. Recently there 
have been signs that we are dimly recog- 
nizing a third factor in the situation. We 
are realizing the part that must be played 
by the electorate from whom all power 
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derives and by whom, in the last analysis, 
all questions are settled. 

“No system of self-government can 
work if we neglect the ‘selves’ who work 


it. And yet, curiously enough, in edu- 


cating the inhabitants of this country, 
the last consideration seems to have been 
that these inhabitants are voters. What- 
ever else they may be, after 21 the are 
voters if they are native-born or natural- 
ized citizens and if they are not in prison. 
It is as inevitable as death or taxes! 

“You puzzle and ponder how to direct 
your boy’s or your girl’s education — 
whether to train him or her as a teacher, 
a business man, a minister, a lawyer, a 
home-maker—you are uncertain what he 
or she may turn out to be. Has it ever 
occurred to you that whatever else they 
may be they are dead sure to be voters?” 

Miss Ludington further described the 
principles governing the League’s work 
in trying to make the electorate function 
effectively, as follows: 


1. Voters must be trained to func- 
tion if democracy is to succeed or 
even to survive. 

2. Methods for training voters must 
be found which will catch and hold 
the indifferent and which will real- 
istically train for the actual and 
pressing needs of everyday citizen- 
ship. 

3. If we make democracy suc- 
ceed we need fear neither reaction 
nor social revolution. 


UT, despite all this activity, Richard 

Boeckel, in concluding an analysis 

of the woman’s vote in national elections, 
says: 


“Whether the proportion of the 
eligible voters — particularly of the 
women voters—exercising the fran- 
chise in the forthcoming national 
election will show a substantial in- 
crease over the low averages estab- 


Equal Rights 


lished in 1920 and in 1924 will de- 
pend upon the Presidential candi- 
dates chosen by the parties and the 
issues they offer for decision by the 
electorate in the campaign of 1928.” 


This would indicate that Mr. Boeckel 
believes women are pragmatists in voting, 
even more than men are, that they will 
vote if they see any issue to decide by 
their vote, but that they are not very 
likely to be greatly stirred by “party 


loyalty” or by some idealistic urge to 


fulfill a duty as a voter,when they can see 
little to choose between in the candidates 
and the issues offered to them. 

If one candidate for President of the 
United States next year should come out 
for the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, Simon Mi- 
chelet and the National League of Women 
Voters would probably have little diffi- 
culty in achieving their chosen job of 
“getting out the vote.” 


Feminist Gains in 


Association, which is now in its 

eleventh year, reveals noteworthy 
gains in the progress of women of India 
during the years 1926-27. 

On women’s activities in politics in 
1926-27, the report says: 

‘Women took a great interest in the 
general elections for the Legislative Coun- 
cils, and voted in large numbers. Wom- 
en now have the vote in Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces, Assam, Burma, the 
Punjab, Delhi, Bengal, and the Central 
- Provinces. The right to sit in the Legis- 
lative Councils was granted to women 
by the Government of India in April; 
however, only in Madras, Bombay, the 
Punjab, and the Central Provinces has 
it been passed into law. Behar is the only 
province in which women are still un- 
enfranchised. 

“The year was specially notable in that 
two women candidates went up for elec- 
tion for Legislative Councils, both mem- 
bers of this Association and supported by 
it. Mrs. Kamaladevi secured 4,651 votes 
and was defeated by a majority of only 
500. Dr. Muthalakshmi Ammal’s name 
was put forward for nomination to the 
Madras Legislative Council and strongly 
urged to the Governor by a deputation of 
which this association was the organizer. 
It was good for all that she was nomi- 
nated, and later the unique honor fell 
to her of being chosen unanimously as 
deputy president of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council. It is a great honor for this 


ef HE report of the Women’s Indian 


Association of which she has been an 
active member since it was founded. 

“A deputation from the Bombay Branch 
waited on the Governor of Bombay to 
urge him to nominate some women to the 


Bombay Council, but the request sala 
ably has not been granted. 

“Though the Central Provinces have 
been the latest to enfranchise women, 
they gave them the vote and the right to 
sit in the councils in the same resolution 
in March, 1927.” 


In addition to this political work, the 


Women’s Indian Association sponsored 
the All-India Women’s Conference on 


Educational Reform, which is expected to — 


have a notable effect upon — day 
education in India. 


Five members, including Dr. Muthalak- 
shmi, attended the Paris Congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
in 1926, and some of them spoke there 
and at the London Equal Franchise dem- 


onstration in July. 


Vocational classes, the granting of 
scholarships, and other services to the 
Women’s Home of Service, are among 
the activities of the Association in pro- 
moting education for women in India. 

The objects of the Women’s Indian 
Association are stated in the report as 
follows: 


“To present to women their re- 
sponsibility as daughters of India. 

“To help them to realize that the 
future of India lies largely in their 
hands; for as wives and mothers 
they have the task of training and 
guiding and forming the character of 
the future rulers of India. 

“To band women into groups for 
the purpose of self-development and 
education, and for the definite service 
of others. 

“To secure for every girl and a 
the right of education through 


schemes of compulsory primary edu- 
cation, including the teaching of 
religion. 
“To secure the abolition of child-mar- 
riage and to raise the age of consent 
for married girls to 16. 
“To secure for women the vote for 
- Municipal and Legislative Councils 
as it is or may be granted to men. 
“To secure for women the right to 
be elected as members on all Mu- 
nicipal and Legislative Councils.” 


The Women’s Indian Association now 
has seventy branches, twenty-five educa- 
tional centers, and more than 3,500 mem- 
bers. Dr. Annie Besant is president for 
1927-28, and the other officers are: Vice- 
presidents, Dorothy Jinarajadasa and Dr. 
Muthalakshmi Ammal, M. L. C.; honorary 
general secretary, Margaret E. Counsins, 
B. Mus.; treasurer, M. Venkatasubbarao; 
committee, Lady Sadasivier, Hirabai 
Tata, M. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, B. Rama 
Rao, S. B. Das, and the secretaries of all 
the local branches. 


Mrs. Jinarajadasa started the associa- 
tion in Adyar, Madras, on May 8, 1917. 


With but few exceptions, all the fifty 
women who are members of the Legisla- 
tive Councils, the Local Government 
Boards, the Municipal Councils, the mag- 
istracy, the bar, and the Educational 
Boards are members of the Women’s In- 
dian Association. The Association is 
religious, but non-sectarian, and the main 
activities of its branches, the report says, 
still consist of holding meetings for in- 
struction in questions of social reform, 
hygiene, civics, and religion, with some 
classes in hand-work and some recrea- 
tional groups. | 
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The Position of Women in India 


HE position of women in Hinduism 

and Vedicism is described, in a leaf- 

let sent to Equat Ricuts by Bhagat 

Ram, as one of extreme subjection, the 

Hindu law carefully conserving the rights 

of men but making no provision for safe- 
guarding the rights of women. 

The marriage laws are especially un- 
fair to women. Child marriages, made 
almost in infancy, have resulted, it is 
said, in some 17,000 baby widows under 
5 years old, and 350,000 under 15 years 
old. These child widows, the leaflet de- 
clares, are “always looked upon with 
scorn and contempt.” 

According to the Shruti (words of the 
deity), a Hindu may marry any number 
of wives, although he has a wife or wives 
living. 


A woman cannot marry a second hus- 


band, even if her first husband dies, al- 
although this law has often been over- 
ruled by the Legislature. 

The husband can obtain a divorce freely, 
but the wife cannot obtain a divorce at all. 

One lawgiver says: “Let him abandon 
a wife who does not bear children, in the 
tenth year; one who bears daughters only, 
in the twelfth; one whose children all die, 
in the fifteenth; but her who is quarrel- 
some, without delay.” 


S an -evidence of the contempt in 
which women are held, the leaflet 
quotes one interpreter of religious law as 
saying: “He who, having received a sum 
lent or the like, does not repay it to the 
owner, will be born hereafter in his cred- 


itor’s house as a slave, a servant, a wom- 
an, or a quadruped.” 


Manu, the great Hindu lawmaker, says: 
“A wife, a son, and a slave are devoid of 


property. Whatever they acquire becomes | 


his whose they are.” 


Baudhayan says: “Let no man lend 
anything to women, to slaves, or to chil- 
dren.” 


The “Ramayan,” one of the sacred 
scriptures, enjoins: “Drums, peasants, 
the depressed, animals, and women—all 
these ought to be kept under iron sway.” 

Manu says again: “Day and night must 
women be held by their relatives in a state 
of dependence—their fathers protect them 
in childhood, their husbands protect them 
in youth, their sons protect them in old 
age: a woman is never fit for independ- 
ence.” 


Baudnayan declares, “Women are de- 
void of the senses, and incompentent to 
inherit.” 

No religious rite is allowed to the wife 
apart from her husband, and no matter 


how worthless he is, she must look upon | 


him as a god. 

The right of giving a girl in marriage 
is in the following order: First, the 
father; second, the paternal grandfather ; 
third, the brother; fourth, other paternal 
relatives ; and fifth, the mother. 

The maintenance of a widow, with wom- 
en unable to achieve any economic inde- 
pendence, is not a charge upon the estate 
of her deceased husband, until it is fixed 
and chargéu upon the estate by decree of 


court or by agreement. The widow is 
entitled only to the income of property 
inherited by her, and may not dispose of 
the property. On her death, she has no 
power to will this property to her own 
heirs, as it reverts to the next heirs of 
her deceased husband, although when a 
man inherits property, it becomes his 
without restriction. 

No female is an heir unless she is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the will. 

A Hindu is bound to maintain his ille- 
getimate sons, but not his illegitimate 


daughters, although they are entitled to 


claim maintenance from the father under 
the Criminal Procedure Code. 


N the guardianship of minors the father 
has superior rights to the mother, even 

to the right to take a child from the 
mother, although the courts exercise their 
discretion in allowing the child to be kept 
by the mother “as long as its life is 


_ joined to that of its mother.” 


In matters of adoption, similar in- 
equalities appear. A wife or widow can- 
not adopt, unless she has received ex- 
press authority from her husband in that 
behalf, but a man, even though his wife 
is pregnant or opposes the adoption, a 
widower, or a bachelor may adopt. Also, 
the father has an absolute authority to 
give his son in adoption, even though the 
mother may object. 

In other words, says the leaflet, the 
woman is still looked upon as a chattel 
or as a being quite inferior to man, both 
intellectually and morally. 


South African Suffrage Movement 


militantly Feminist — note is 
struck by the first issue of the 
Flashlight, the new quarterly organ of 
the Women’s Enfranchisement Associa- 
tion of the Union of South Africa. 

The leading article, by Lady B. J. 
Steel, president of the Association, shows 
the impatience of the women of South 
Africa with the dilatoriness and the friv- 
olity of the Legislative Assembly in han- 
dling the question of the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

Lady Steel says, in her article called 
“The Representative Chamber” : 

“What struck me forcibly in regard to 
the treatment given by the members of 
- the Legislative Assembly of the Union of 
South Africa to the latest effort to en- 
franchise women is, that no protest has 
been made by.any body of men against 
the ungallant action of their representa- 
tives. Is it that they were all struck 
dumb by the sight of themselves as shown 
in the mirror of the Representative Cham- 


A DISTINCTLY Feminist — even 


ber? Or is it that they cannot protest 
because in their hearts they know that 
they abhor the idea of women being made 
equal with themselves as citizens? 

“In the days when women had to fight 
for the right to be educated, the Saturday 
Review wrote: ‘There is a strong and in- 
eradicable male instinct that a learned 
or even an accomplished young woman is 
the most intolerable monster in creation.’ 
The Mid-Victorian male thought an edu- 
cated woman a monster before he made 
her acquaintance. The South African 
male of the present day has evidently a 
similar idea of the voting woman. The 


ineradicable male instinct, if overcome in 


one direction, breaks out in another. 


66 W E have advanced since Mid-Vic- 

torian days, and young men and 
young women are educated together as 
comrades in our universities, but in South 
Africa, when they reach the age of 21, the 
dark curtain of custom and prejudice is 
dropped between them, on one side the 


goats hobbled and hindered, on the other 
the sheep given the crown of citizenship, 
placed on an eminence, whence they can 
look down on their erstwhile comrades 
who outstripped them in learning and 
culture. Is it any wonder they got swol- 


len headed, and when they become mem- 


bers of the Legislative Assembly think 
they are as gods and that it would be 
sacrilege to allow women to become citi- 
zens, and turn down women enfranchise- 


ment bills with laughter and jeers? Poor | 


fools, the wicked imp which makes them 
play such antics is the ineradicable male 
instinct fear. 

“It is not humanity that is represented 
in the Legislative Assembly; it is mas- 
culinity and it is neither beautiful nor 
brave. It is arrogant, spiteful, lacking in 
dignity, and ill-mannered. The sugges- 
tion that mothers, wives, and daughters 
should be given the human right of citi- 
zenship is greeted with vulgar ribaldry. 
When women asked to be allowed to plead 
their cause before the mighty ones they 
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were refused the very beginning of justice, 
a hearing. 

“Sister women, since you have been 
denied a hearing in the representative 
chamber, and every bill that proposes to 
give you a vote is turned down with con- 
tempt, join together no matter to what 
political party your men belong, and re- 
fuse to do political work of any descrip- 


tion until your names are on the register 
of voters. Trust no party promise how- 


ever specious. Every party in turn has 


failed you, and no reliance is to be placed - 


in any of them. | 

“Make up your minds that as mas- 
culinity does not represent you nor the 
Nation, you will not work for it. 

“The Italian patriot Mazzini said that 


government by men only reminded him‘of 


a bird trying to fly with one wing tied to 
its side. Visualize it and its futile efforts ; 
listen to the voice of reason, and make up 
your minds that your beloved country, 
South Africa, must have the use of both 
wings, manhood and womanhood. 
“In standing for yourselves you stand 
for justice and righteousness that maketh 
a nation; unless you do so, you are de- 
frauding your children and your country 
for both require the service of the woman- 
ly feeling, experience and intellect of the 
nation, which are not reflected in the pres- 
ent Representative Chamber.” — | 


SIMILAR attitude of determination 
to brook no longer delay is shown in 
an editorial comment on the advice Gen- 
eral Smuts gave to the organization that 
“a spirit of forbearance and helpful sym- 
pathy on the part of the women is far 
more likely to spur on the men to do their 
duty than a threat of sulking, which will 
in fact not be carried out, and is not quite 
worthy of our women.” a 
Apparently the women of South Africa, 
like a large number of those of the United 
States in 1917, are weary of being patient 
and sweet and gentle and polite in de- 
manding the vote. They intend now to 
use political pressure. 


To General Smuts the Flashlight says: 
“But a decision to cease work for the 


_party—or for any party—is hardly in the 


nature of a threat, or of sulking, and it 
surely testifies to the ‘good-temper, friend- 
ly feeling and help’ of the women that 
General Smuts is able to assert so con- 
fidently that such threats will not be car- 
ried out. 

“The code as to what is ‘worthy of 
women’ is apparently defined as an ac- 
quiescence, without demur, in the rejec- 
tion, year after year, of their claim for a 
voice in the selection of legislators, and 
some consideration of the feminine points 
of view in the laws made entirely by men, 


and chiefly in the interests of men. 


' “Up to the present the definition of 
what is worthy of men—politically—is: 
to ask and accept the loyal co-operation of 
women—their time, means, and work— 
for party interests, and to respond with 
broken promises, perfidious excuses, and 
bad faith generally.” | 

National Council of Women. o 
South Africa has undertaken, according 
to the Flashlight, to publish a digest of 
the laws of the Union of South Africa 


_showing the position of women under the 


civil law, particularly the discriminations 


against them in matters of property 


rights, inheritance, the guardianship of 
children, marriage, public morality laws, 
the laws concerning offenses against 


women and children; the laws for the 


protection of infant and child life, indus- 


trial regulation,. the franchise, and office- 
holding.’ Not only will the laws of the 


Union and the common law be digested, 
but the statutes of every province. 


RIGHTS extends congratula- 


tions to the Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment Association of the Union of South 


_ Africa on its new official organ, and 


wishes for it the speedy achievement of 
its aim to enfranchise the women of South 
Africa promptly and fully. — 


Australia’s Pioneer Rice Planter 


was a woman, Lois Grant, who dis- 


covered that Australia has fine rice- 
growing lands, and who has, after only 
three years, developed a rice industry. 
She commenced to grow rice three years 
ago at Leeton, and now sixty settlers are 
growing rice there. 

The venture was purely an experiment, 
and the crop was put in on land on which 
it was despaired of growing anything, and 
which had almost ruined the former 


tenant. Seeing, at the Government Com- 
missioner’s local experimental station, an 
attempt to grow rice, Miss Grant decided 
to try it also on her irrigated land, and 
put in her first crop, never thinking that 
she, with five and six other settlers in the 


locality, was about to start a new indus- 
try. The result was most successful, the 
area of 16 acres yielding 137 bushels to 
the acre. This success induced Miss Grant 
to plant again the following season. 

The second season was a phenomenal 


one, the crop yielding 165 bushels to the 


acre. This record has been exceeded only 
in Northern Italy and Spain, where rice 
is also grown. This second crop won the 


first prize offered by the Agricultural So- 


ciety of Leeton. Miss Grant told of a 
long hunt for a market for her grain, a 
Sydney firm being at last found which 
now buys all the produces. Her rice is 
marketed under the brand “Austral.” For 
her crop from 16 acres she received the 
sum of £500. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWSERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
| THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of Equa. Ricuts, published weekly at Baltimore, 
Md,,; for October 1, 1927. | 
Stuteof Maryland 
City of Baltimore - 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Dora G. 
Ogle, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 


deposes and says that she is the Business Manager 
of EquaL Rieuts, and that the following is, to the 


best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 


of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied im Section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: : 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 

Publisher, National Woman’s Party, 19 West Chase 
street, Baltimore, Md. , 
Edith Houghton Hooker, Upland, Roland 

ark, 

Managing Editor, Edith Houghton Hooker, Upland, 
Roland Park, Md. 

Business Manager, Dora G. Ogle, Catonsville, Md. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 


_ stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 


of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as gr as those of each individual member, must be 

en, 

National Council: Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, N. 
¥., President; Jane Norman Smith, N. Y., Chairman 
National Council ; Margaret Lambie, D. C., Secretary ;: 
Emma Wold, D. C., Treasurer. 5 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (lf there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and securi 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or ecorpura- 
tien for whom such trustee is acting, is given: alsu 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a cupacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
rage bonds or other securities than as so stated 
y her. 

5. That the average number of copies of é6ach 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 


_ the six months preceding the date shown above is: 


(This information is required from daily publica- 


tions only.) 
Dora G. 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed 
of October, 1927. before me this 8rd day 


ELLA M, WEDEKIND. 
(My commission expires May 2, 1929.) 
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